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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE STORY 


OF AN ALUMNUS 
By President Blanchard 


My first recollecton of college life has 
to do with the Civil War. The first sum- 
mer that we lived in Wheaton I attended 
the Public School; but that fall I entered 
the academy, ard my father being presi- 
dent of the institution, of course I was 
in touch with all college affairs. The 
home in which we lived was a_e small 
house one block south of the southwest 
corner of the campus, now owned and 
occupied by Mr. E. P. Webster, an alum- 
nus. It is, as all who know it will re- 
member, a very small house. My father 
had his study in the college building. 
There was only one building then and it 
was a very small part of what the cen- 
tral building is now. My father’s stu- 
dy was in the southwest corner. On that 
floor there were four class rooms. The 
college library was in my father’s office, 
and there was ample room for it there. 
I remember that when I was a child my 
father frequently wrote very late at night 
and that a light from his office window 
shown out in the dark. 

Little more than a year after my fath- 
er’s administration began, the war open- 
ed. The people were in some measure 
prepared for it. The southern states had 
threatened secession from the time that 
Lincoln was nominated in the fall of the 
preceding year. After his election in No- 
vember the clamor redoubled, and while 
there were those who hoped that the agi- 
tation would expend itself in talk, the 
more thoughtful and far-sighted general- 
ly believed that we were in the opening 
days of a life and death struggle, ard 
so it proved. Almost as soon as the call 
came fer.men, the men students left the 
college. For the next four years the at- 
tendance of men was very small, but at 
the close of the war former students re- 
turned and with them came many army 
friends. Just as at the present time, 
those who have been in the war seem to 
have a natural drawing toward the school; 
so it was at that time. Mr .Amos Church- 
ill of Glen Ellyn came back with a dis- 
abled arm. Professor Morgan of the 
eighth cavalry came back without disabil- 
ities, and after finishing his course, be- 
came a professor in the college and acad- 
emy, and later superintendent of the pub- 
lic ischools, which position he dzcupied 
until his death. 

George F. Cram and Luther L. Hiatt 
did not return to college, though both 
were students of high standing, but each 
of them married and went into business 
life. If I had time to call up in memo- 
ry the names and faces of the men of 
that day I am sure it would interest many 
to see again their names avd to read a 
little of the work which they did in the 
war for the Union. t 

In those days the academy had _ but 
two years in its course. There was prac- 
tically only one course for admission to 
college. Professor Beardsley gave me 
my foundation in.Latin and Greek. He 
was aged at the time. He was not popu- 
lar with all students, but he was a thor- 
ough scholar and a good teacher. He 


large work for them: 


lived in the home which has now for 
many years been occupied by the Rev. 
W. I. Phillips, also an alumnus of the col- 
lege and a soldier in the Union Army, al- 
though he did not enter the service from 
the college but from his home in Wayne. 
After his return he became a student and 
in due time was graduated from the col- 
lege. He has now been for many years 
a very able and effective worker in the 
Kinzdom of God. 

Professor Lumry lived just east of the 
campus in a small house which stood in 
the rear of Mrs. Stratton’s home. 

Professor Collier was our mathemati- 
cian, a gifted mathematician, too. He 
kept the records of rainfall, barometric 
movements, the temperature records. He 
was for years the correspondent of the 
Smithsonian Institute and the college re- 
ceived the annual reports of the institu- 
tion. I believe in recognition of his ser, 
vices. 

My father’s life in the college was as 
my own has been. He taught the seniors 
ad gave himself afternoons, Saturdays, 
Sabbaths, summer and winter, to the out- 
side interests of the college. In this way 
funds were secured and students were at- 
tracted. 

I do not remember all of my teachers 
in those early days. Mrs. E. F. Milliken 
wes one of them, a very gifted woman, 
a woman of fervent piety and a teacher 
of very large ability.. Mrs. Collins, who 
afterwards married a gentleman living 
in Will county, was one of my teachers. 
She also was a loving, beautiful Chris- 
tian character, a fine student and teach- 
er. As I went along in college other 
teachers came on the staff and some re- 
tired. Among those was Professor Bent, 
who succeeded Professor Collier. He. was 


a Middlebury. man, a thorough sttident 
and a man of very fine business quali- 
ties. -He lived his last years in_ the ser-: 


vice of railways and accomplished a very 
Professor M. W. 
Montgomery was for a time a classmate 
and.after that. a fellow teacher in the 
colleze. He became quite well known for 
his work among the Norwegians and 
Swedes, and died as a professor in the 
Scandinavian Theological Seminary in 
Chicago. I cannot name all those old 
teachers and friends of ~mine but one 
should never forget in such a connection 
to mention Professor F. G. Baker. He 
wss for many years at the head of our 
musical work. He was not a modera mu- 
sician but was an old New England sing- 
ing master. 
tian influence on his students. He was 
one of the men who always attended the 
Students Prayer Meeting. I think he was 
quite as regular in attendance as anyone 
of the students. It was ext~emely diffi- 
cult for a young man to remain in Wheat- 
on long without a conference with him on 
the subject of religion. He was in every 
way a useful and worthy man. It was 
a rest to him when he went home for he 
was aged and weary but he was missed 
for many years by those who knew and 
loved him for his work’s sake. 

I have already taken all the space I 
should. I did not at first think of going 
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He had a very strong Chris- 
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' JUDGE CARTER 


Judge Orrin N. Carter, ’77, Supreme 
Court of Illinois, Chicago. 


Record a great success. I always read 
it with much interest. As the years go 
by we older graduates are more and more 
pleased with such means of communica- 
tion as the Record by which we can 
learn of former friends. I hope all old 
students may subscribe. Best wishes for 
its future. Sincerely Yours. 


—_——— 


DR. BLUNT 


Dr. A. W. Blunt, M. D., 323 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Clinton, Iowa. 

As a member of the class of 773, I am 
glad to answer present at your alumni 
roll call, tho on account of the exigencies 
of time and business my reply had better 


be about as brief as Caesar’s, 


In the year after graduating from Med- 
ical College, 1881, I came to Clinton, Io- 
wa.. I saw what I thought to be a good 


“opportunity .for practice and have been 


here ever since, over 38 years, trying to 


. conquer the enemy disease. Tho:I may 


not have ‘succeeded as well as did the hon- 
orable Julius in his field, I sincerely hope 


- that in the attempt I have not as many 


asterisks’on my list as he had. Although 
if numbered in the catalogue of microbes, 
bacilli, bacteria, and other germs, they 
might mount up approximately. 

I am “still young” after 41 years “in 
the harness” and yet may hope to reach 
my jubilee year in practise as my father, 
who is still alive and well in California 
over 90 years of age, did in the railroad 
service. I also look forward at closer 
range to being with you to celebrate that 
event of the class of ’73, for altho now 
only four of our number could respond in’ 
person, yet like the “little cottage girl,” 
we can still declare that we are twelve 
since the class spirit will bind us to the 
last with unbreakable cords of memory 
and deep affection; and the “mighty dead” 
inspire us by their lives of devotion and 
accomplishments to “follow in their train.” 

I like the new form of “The Record” 
and trust that you can maintain the high 
standard you have set and find it and the 
college you represent growing with the 
years. 


January 10, 1920 


WHEATON FOLKS AND DOINGS IN 
THE NINETIES ~ 


E. Albert Cook 


In response to the appeal of the Alum- 
ni Editor, I shall set down a few of the 
hames and incidents which I find most 
stronely fixed in my memory, connected 
with the life of Wheaton College during 
the years 1890 to 1898. I hope that they 
thay arouse pleasant memories in the 
minds of some who were in College in 
those years. 

In the fall of 1890 the east wing of 
the main building was just being com- 
pleted. A request in Chapel for volun- 
teers to help in lathing the new walls 
brought some of us out on Saturday. to 
share in the building operations to that 
extent, somewhat to the scorn of ‘the 
professio: als who were about. Chapel ex- 
ercises began that year in the “Lower 
Chapel” on the second floor in the cen- 
tral part of the building, which was use! 
for some years yet for the Students’ 
Prayer Meetings and other’ gatherings, 
later moved to the former dining room, 
after the Ladies’ Hall had been built. 
The number of students soon compelled 
the evacuation of the Lower Chapel, and 
the use of the Upper which has continued, 
I believe to this day. 

With the completion of the east wing, 
the platform of the Upper Chapel was 
changed from its position at the north 
end of the room to its present location 


on the east side. The seats were still the 
straight pews with their soft green cush- 


ions, which were a bit more comfortable 
to sleep on than the opera chairs which 
supplanted them within a few years. Af- 
ter the new wing came the pipe organ, 
which for years was a feature of special 
interest and pleasure. We recall one or 
two occasions when the organist or one 
of the choir had to go back and awake 
the organ blower, when music was de- 
sired from the instrument. “Kittie” Dres- 
ser,’ since passed on, and Miss Olin, were 
two of the favorite organists in those 
years. In the first year or two of this 
decade Professor Harris and the recitals 
of his pupils, were most prominent in 
our musical world. The famous Plumb- 
Dresser Ladies’ Quartet, probably never 
surpassed and rarely equalled before or 
since, belonged to this age. In the sec- 
ond part of the decade, the Orpheus 
Club was organized and flourished under 
the direction of. Miss Olin. 

In these days largely due to the ac- 
tivity of “Ernie Dresser,” the Wheaton 
College Press evolved from a one-man- 
and-one-little-press affair to a plant of 
considerable proportions, occupying a 
large part of the central basement of the 
main building, and setting up large books 
for Chicago publishing houses, giving em- 
ployment to fifteen or twenty students at 
a time. After making a reputation here, 
Mr. Dresser went to a prominent position 
in a large Chicago firm, which I believe 
he still holds. “Bobbie” Roberts, his suc- 
cessor as manager of the printing office, 
went a little later to the management of 
the printing office of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, where he is to this day. 


Athletics had in those days, before 


Dr. Cook AS A STUDENT 


there was any gymnasium or special ath- 
letic field, its own peculiar charms, some 
of which I fear are gone now in the days 
of the inter-collegiate contests, into which 
Wheaton entered only about the end of 
this decade. When the classes were over 
in the afternoons of the fall and early 
winter, the football was gotten out on to 
the campus in front of the main building, 
where two goals were fixed,two men per- 
suaded to choose up sides, and as the 
game progressed, they kept on choosing 
taking all who came, until there were 
often thirty or forty boys chasing around 
after the ball. The game then was, per- 
haps, soccer,—at any rate, it was not 
rugby. It was a fine rough and tumble 
game, with a chance for all not only\to 
shout ard pay but to play, if they wished. 
My own feeling is that it served the prop- 
er purpose of college athletics much more 
completely than the modern game with no 
place for those who need the exercise and 
recreation most, because they cannot qual- 
ify for the varsity or the scrub team. 
There was generally an annual game be- 
tween the Belts and the Excelsiors which 
helped to keep alive the not always too 
friendly rivalry between those societies. 
In 1890 these two societies were still 
meeting in their rooms tin the central 
basement of the main building, and cry- 
ing loudly for better accommodations. 
Presently they were offered rooms on the 
upper floor of the new east wing. The 
Beltionians moved up there, but the Ex- 
celsiors preferred to remain in their old 
hall. About this time the Kreitonian As- 
sociation, since deceased, was organized 
for the boys of the Academy, and soon 
after the Philalethean Society came into 
being as a competitor for the Aelioians. 
Those were the years when Joe Brooks 
and Hugh Cork used to debate Woman’s 
Suffrage and J. I. Ellsworth and O. G. 
Fischer were conspicuous in the Beltioni- 
an Quartet. The latter also was a fa- 
vorite as an editor of the “News” on the 
Beltionian program, and his oracles used 
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JUDGE FRY 


Judge Sheridan E. Fry, The Municipal 
Court of Chicago. Resid nce at 6111 
Largley Ave., Chica; o, Tl, 


Very busy since the davs eof Wh aton 
College, two years in Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, ten yea:s in th> prac- 
tice in Chica-o, four years assistant to 
the County Judge of the Municipal Court. 
Now in the twel:th year as Jud~e of the 
Murxicipal Court. In that Court I have 
disposed of more than 85,000 cases 

Aside from this have had time to de- 
vote to the public welfare. Was captain 
of my precinct in every war work and 
bond drive. Have worked with the bes: 
element politically. We are ai! m-mbe s 
of the Woodlawn Park Presbytevian 
church. I taught Sunday School many 
years in a Mission church and our church. 
Our daughter now represents me in that 
field. I am a member of the Hyde Park 
Y. M. C. A., Hamilton Club, Illinois State 
Bar and Chicago Bar Association and 
Lawyers’ Association of Illinois, Royal 
League and Maccabees a-d some years 
ago the Legal Fraternity Phi Alpha Del- 
ta elected me an honorary member. Am 
also a member of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety and the Sons of Veterans. 

We reside at 6411 Langley Ave., Chi- 
cago. At Wheaton Collgee Mrs. Fry was 
known as Carrie E. Schell. Our daugh- 
ter, Florence, 17 years, is in high school 
and our son, Robert, 13, is in grammar 
school. 

We are always glad to welcome old 
friends from Wheaton. Sometimes we 
dig up the old group photos of societies, 
classes and athletic teams. I like to 
show my own pictures to the children as 
it shows what a splendid head of hair I 
had in days gone by. I have now before 
me some of these groups. If I mention 
a few names of that day it is not with 
any intention to discriminate, but because 
my poor memory will not recall on short 
notice all the faces I see. Students fa- 
miliar with the classes of ’91, 92 and ’93 
will appreciate this attempt to refresh 
their recollections. Parsons, Russell, Ek- 
man, Fletcher, Paxton, Bond _ brothers, 
Brooks, Cork, Croker, Fischer, Frank and 
Herb Hawley, Loehlen, Schryver, Watson, 
F. H. and Oscar Fischer, Morrow, Trip- 
lett, Plumb, Davis, Dunton, Mullenix, 
Fred Smith, the Parson brothers, Barton, 
Dresser, Hannant, L. L. and John Lloyd, 
Peterson, Ross, Shaklee, Arnold, Pinck- 
ney, Anderson, Congleton, Lorbeer, 
Sowles, Welch, Frank Herrick. The poet 
laureate (for that he will send me the 
next volume of his poems) Winbolt, Ed- 
munds, Hall, Reber, Gilbert, Andrews, 
Bright, Pryor, Wallace L. Smith, Fraden- 
burgh, Bryant, Hubbard, Peck, Pescham, 
Beach, Roberts, Cook, Tarbell, Miller, 
Carbaugh, Durston, the Woodhams, Rath- 
je, Lou Lloyd, the Hyatts, Dow Firestone, 
and Proctor. But we must not forget 
the ladies. Ernest Fradenburgh would 
have said that “Wheaton College without 
the ladies would be nothing but a howl- 
ing wilderness,” and so I ruminate fur- 
ther,—Misses Fuller, Whipple, Cole, Cook, 
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WHAT BROUGHT ONE STUDENT TO 
WHEATON COLLEGE AND WHAT 
HE FOUND THERE 


By One Who Knows 


On a bright summer day in 1865, a 
DuPage county farmer, his son and hired 
man, were building a wire fence in the 
field. It was before barbed wire was in- 
vented, and the wire was about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. 

A visitor appeared on the scene. He 
was a tall, distinguished looking gentle- 
man with a shining “stove-pipe” hat, 
black Prince Albert coat, and light col- 
ored trousers, 

The heavy wire was rather stiff and 
horse power was used to straighten it. 
The unexpected happened—the wire part- 
ed and so did the white trousers and if 
it had been barbed wire blood would 
doubtless have been drawn. 

The visitor made what repairs he could 
with pins and accompanied the farmer to 
his home and had a long interview with 
the farmer about an endowment fund for 
Wheaton College. 

The farmer had left his native village 
of Estorf, in Hanover, Germany, when a- 
bout eighteen years of age, being the 
first one from his village to leave for 
foreign parts. He was impressed with 
the importance of an education and lis- 
tened i terestedly to the financial agent, 


Downer’s Grove, Ill. 


and finally said, “I will give you a note 
for fifty dollars.” The agent said “Thank 
you” and. hastened to his carriage, to get 
the blanks. When he returned he re- 
marked, “Now I wish you would make it 
$100,” and argued and pleaded so elo- 
quently that the farmer yielded and the 
note was duly filled out and signed. 

The farmer’s son listened with ears and 
perhaps mouth open to the conversation. 
In his early boyhood he had hoped and 
planned “to go to college” some day and 
study law and his father had never raised 
an objection. Then the civil war came 
end two older sons enlisted and the fath- 
er changed his mind about school. 

He persuaded the son that a business 
career under the circumstances would be 
more desirable than a lawyer’s and that 
he was needed on the farm in the sum- 
mer time and could attend a business col- 
lege in the winter. 

So it came about on the summer day 
mentioned above, the farmer boy’s school 
a country district school and parochial 
German school, religious instruction by 
the mirister preparatory to confirmation, 
two winters attendance in Oak Park grad- 
ed school, and a complete course in book- 
keeping in a business college. 


He had done well in his school work 


and his admiring friends had been a lit- 
tle too free in telling him of it. This 
may have accounted in part for his in- 
tense desire to go to college which was 
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WAITING 


By Rev. S. F. Stratton 


I am waiting for the morning of a day that’s sure to come, 
- When the gates shall be uplifted, and the angel greet me home; 
When the night for aye hath faded, and the sun shall set no more, 
And a radiance born of heaven fall on every field and shore. : 
I am waiting for the singing of the song that will not cease, 
When the world shall throb with music, and the vales be clothed wit) pace; 
When a-near the wayside fountain the lamb and lion rest, 
And the dove shall fold her pinions in the lordly eagle’s nest. 
IT am waiting till the saber, and the flash of gleaming spear, 
Shall fill no breast with terror, shall smite no heart with fear; 
Till the cannon’s lips are silent, and beside the broken shell, 
The partridge lead her speckled brood, the lily ring its bell. 
I am waiting till the angel bard that sang o’er Pethlehem 
Shall thrill the silent air of night, and cheer the world azain; 
Till the buds of Sharon’s blooming rose shall star each garden wall, 
And, at the sturdy blows of Truth shall Baal’s image fall. 


April 11, 1878. 


reawakened by the visit of the financial 
agent. After the latter left ‘with the 
note, the boy told his father he would 
like to atte-d that school and his father 
consented to his going a year after the 
fe'l work was done. 

In November he went on a tour of in- 
spectio>. On his arrival he was directed 
to B. H. Weston, principal of the prepar- 
etory department, an enthusiastic teach- 
es and a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
This gentleman took him to- President 
Jo athan Blanchard’s home where he was 
eiven a good dinner, questioned about his 
crrevious schooling and informed that he 
would be welcome and could probably — 
board at the home of the president. 

Mr. Weston promised to write more 
definitely later and in a few weeks a let- 
ter came addressed to Mr. F “who 
intends to go to Wheaton College,” Ad- 
dison, Illinois, Mr. Weston having lost 
pa:it of the address. 

This is a partial. answer to the first 
question implied in the title of this com- 
mu ication. 

In order not to trespass too much on 
the time of writer or readers the second 
question will be answered briefily and 
with reference only to the first few weeks 
spe t in Wheaton on his first visit to 
the college and after his enrollment as a 
student in January, 1866. Some of the 
equipment seemed to him to be poor as 
compared with the fine seats and desks 
in the Oak Park public school. He soon 
learned this was probably due to the 
facts that desks were not needed in the 
recitation rooms as the studying was not 
done there. He found more teachers giv- 
ing instruction than the two in Oak Park 
and a wider range of subjects taught. He 
=-o0 Jenvned thet a new alphabet had to 
be mastered to study Greek. He found 
that his schedule included Greek under 

rofessor Lumry, Latin under Mr. West- 
cn and trigonometry under Professor 
Be-t. He found a warmer and more pos- 
itive Christian atmosphere than he had 
been accustomed to before. Other things 
might be mentioned, but as far as an 
imperfect memory will permit, this is a 
true account of what brought one student 
to Wheaton College and what he found 
there; this the writer knows, for the stu- 
dent was none other than our honored 
and much beloved Professor H. A. Fisch- 


cv 
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JUOGE POITER 


Judge Harvey Potter, ’60, Riverside, 
California. : 


I have always taken a just pride that I 
was in the first class that was graduated 
from our beloved Alma Mater, Wheaton 
College. What dear and noble boys were 
my classmates, that have gone before: 
Ring, Stratton, Beecher, Stoddard and 
Marsh. 

After leaving college I enlisted in the 
Civil War, serving over two years and 
holding the ranks of 2nd and Ist ser- 
geant and 2nd and 1st lieutenant. Then 
I moved to Jefferson, Iowa, living there 
22 years practising law and serving as 
County Judge. 

Then I came to the land of “sunshine 
and flowers,” the glorious California, and 
ever since have been and am now prac- 
tising law. I am now 85 years of age 
and expect to cease at once to work and 
live. * 

I have always deemed the Law one of 
the noblest of professions, next to the 
preacher who is a minister of the Gospel, 
is the lawyer who is a minister of justice. 


HUGH CORK 


AT THE FORKS OF LIFE’S ROAD 
By Hugh Cork, ’93 
On New Years Day , 1886, on a farm in 


Wisconsin, with a burning desire for an 
education to be a missionary, yet not 


knowing the rules of grammar nor the . 


tables in arithmetic, although twenty- 
two years old, with less than $50 in my 
pocket and with nothing moze to come, 
the future leoked dark. 

Just when I had about decided to take 
another path threugh life a country 
preacher told me of Wheaton College, say- 
ing they would take me as I was and 
with what I had, and within one week I 
was at Wheaton, a town [I had _ never 
heard of till th: week kefore. 

Arriving in Wheaton at 4 P. M. the 
president's house was poi tel out to me, 
but as I drew near his gate, my thin 
pocket book and the fact I had never seen 
a college president, drove me by not once 
but many times with coura e i decreas- 
ing ratio, until at 9 P. M., when I had 
walked it seemed to me on every street 
in town, I had lost my fight and deter- 
mined to go home in the morning. 

I esked the druggist, Luther B. Hiatt, 
where I could fi d a hotel. Looking at 
me with suspicion he asked, “Did you 
come here to go to school?” I confessed. 
“You go to ‘Prof.’ W. H. Fischer’s and 
tell hm I sent you,” which I did and af- 
ter a good night’s rest he took me to the 
president, who put me to room, for a 
short time, with “Fife,” now known as 
“Dr. J. W. Fifield,’ and later by means 
of chopping wood, making garden, milk- 


J. W. FIFIELD 
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ing cows, ctce., between classes, I was a- 
ble to finish with the “Class of ’93.” 

As the financial panic of 1893 closed 
all foreign missionary doors I was just 
ready to go back to the farm when F. G. 
Ensi n called me to be a Unio: Sunday 
School Missionary in North Dakota, where 
I was for two years, then in Minnesota 
two years, then in the Pen:sylvania State 
S. S. work five years, with Wanamaker’s 
Senday School, Philadelphia, two years, 
with the International S. S. Assn. five 
years, Illinois State S. S. Assn. four years. 

Having resigned the Illinois S. S. work 
just before we entered the war J was not 
clear what to do when Karl Shumaker, 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, called me to be 
the director of religious work of the Ar- 
my Y. M. C. A. in the southern depart- 
ment, where I was till one year ago, af- 
ter which I expected to take a business 
position, when Dr. Gray asked me to come 
on the staff of the Moody Institute where 
I have been for a year and am now 
teaching the Sunday School course there. 

As I have reviewed more than thirty 
years, at your request, I am particularly 
grateful to the Country Preacher, Hiatt, 
Ensiecn, Shumaker, and Dr. Gray, who, 
under God, guided me along a path I 
should not have chosen without their ad- 
vice. This leads me to feel that I, too, 
would like to live in a house by the forks 
of life’s road, and be more of a help to 
man. 


JUDGE WELCH 


Judge Ninian H. Welch, ’99, residence 
at 5745 Midway Park, Chicago. 


Friends:—Enclosed is a “word” for the 
“Record.” Your wire electrified me this 
New Years morning. Every good wish 
fo’ Wheaton for the coming year. 

Wheaton College and its founders ear- 
ly caught the inspiration of the power that 
sleeps in simplicity. As a school, as a 
center of culture and influence it is “sim- 
ply great.” 

The college community, made up of 
teachers and students was a vital inspira- 
tion to me when I was a campus student. 
Whenever, through the years, since my 
graduation, I have sat musing over the 
days that have gone, “burnishing the 
lamps of memory,” and glimpsing my be- 
cinnings, I have been profoundly thank- 
ful for what Wheaton is with its scholar. 
ship and its unmixed idealism. 

It is a college on a hill in more than a 
physical sense. I have been able to close 
my eyes and see its turrets and its tow- 
ers—I can at any time sense the glow 
and thrill of its inspirational urge. 


J. >. SHAW 


Mr. J. P. Shaw, ’89, Wheaton, III. 

The subject of this notice is connected 
with a commercial school in Chicago 
where he has been located since Septem- 
ber 791. He began with what was termed 
an “oyerflow class” and for a probable du- 
ration of some four weeks with a possi- 
bility of as many months. “Like every 
other calling, I presume, teaching has its 
pleasant side as well as its opposite. I 
have generally found it pleasant.” 
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REMINISCENCES . 


At the very beginning of Lowell’s col- 
lected works is the well known mono- 
craph on “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” 


a pleasant rambling reminiscence of the ~. 


o!d town in its yet earlier guise. 


The Wheaton or rather the Wheaton — i 


College, of thirty years ago to which I 
retur ed eight years after graduation; 


would have to be described externally as.. 
Woman’s, 


a Wheaton College “sans” 
Building, “sans” gymnasium, “sans” Acad- 
emy and Industrial Building, “sans” As- 
tronomical Observatory, “sans” Mission- 
ary Home, Bent Cottave, Wayside Inn, 
East end of Main Building; and by this 
time the present day student is ready to 
add the Shakesperian finale, “sans every- 
thing.” : 

But that would be far from true, as w2 

managed in our contracted quarters to 
eat and sleep—some of, us—to study and 
recite, {attend societies, |church, Sunday 
School and various entertainments under 
the sheltering roof of our one noble build- 
ing. 
And if the building was marvelously 
capable of being “multum in parvo” not 
less so were the professors. Nothing nar- 
row about ye olde time teacher. 

I myself had studied algebra, calculus, 
physics and astronomy, as well as Ger- 
man with Prof. H. A. Fischer; and Greek, 
English, literature, logic and rhetoric, be- 
sides psychology and ethics with Profes- 
sor C. A. Blanchard. And as far as va- 
riety was concerned: I bettered «my in- 
struction. ; 

I went down from Professor Whippie’s 
New Hampshire Academy where J: com- 
menced teaching, to visit my first Latin 
instructor* who was then at the head of 
the Boston Latin School. “What are you 
teaching?” he inquired; and when I an- 
swered as best I could, rejoined, “I see: 
the Encyclopaedia, as I am.” 

I attended a world convention of biolo- 
ogists once in Boston, at which one of 
the speakers said pensively: 

“We are persuaded that we ourselves 
have successfully avoided the danger of 
becoming narrow; but we are very con- 
scious that none of our colleagues have 
done so.” 

I would not (for any consideration have 
Rice suspect the worst about my owa 
reckless course, but I am willing to ad- 
mit that I began work in Wheaton with 
Freshman Greek—Herodotus—in Prof. 
Garlough’s office near the top of the west 
stairway, a class in which J. G. Brooks, 
Hugh Cork and Julius Peehl answered 
to roll call; Vergil and algebra at the 
corner of the building on the ground or 
underground floor, where the Y. M. C. A. 
now have their headquarters I believe; 
with the JtWiors in Bible poetry around 
Some corner, and the Seniors in psycholo- 
gy when the President was away. 

I had not circled the earth since my 
graduation but had returned to the Cen- 
ter after an interval about equally divid- 
ed between New Hampshire and Minne- 
sota: far enough east to be made to feel 
often as I felt when thus addressed by 
my fellow citizen, the author of “Tent- 
ing on the Old Camp Ground,” himselt 
a travelling man who ought to have had 


ELSIE DOW, STUDENT 


some sort of idea as to the extent of our 
country: 

“I’know you are from out West but 
I don’t remember whether from Pennsy]- 
vania or New Jersey.” c 

And far enough west so that when I 
showed my invitation to return to Wheat- 
on to a young’ man who had himself 
spent a year in this institution he said 
gravely: : 

“You will like it, won’t you? You can 
can stand the effete civilization of the 
Far East. I couldn’t.” 

The Elgin and Aurora line had a do3z- 
ble page advertisement several years ago 
in one of the Chicago papers consistinz 
of a map with Chicago at the extrem? 
left of the first page and Aurora and El- 
gin respectively at th: upper and lower 
right hand corners of the second, with 
Wheaton in the exact center: manife:tly 
a map of Wheaton ard its principal sub- 
urbs, tho I don’t remember that it was 
so named. 

I will not lay myself open to the charge 
of provincialism by intimating that I 
thivk of our Earth as Wheaton and its 
environments, though something might be 
said for the hubbiness of our hub as well 
as another. 

But. I will in conclusion simply fall 
back upon the example of Lowell as I 
becan. Lowell who had traveled far and 
dwelt long in distant and foreign cities, 
returned to die in the house in which he 
was born, and has put himself on record 
as knowing one person singular enough 
to think Cambridge the very best spot on 
the habitable globe. 

“Doubt God could have made a better, 
but doubtless He never did.” 

—E. 8S. D., ’81. 


*pliment you have paid me. 
_.43 0t been so happy since I received from 


“mercifully as possible. 
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HAROLD ALDEN 


Professor Harold L. Alden. 12, Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Virgin- 
ia, University, Va. 7 


I certainly feel flattered by your recent. 
yeq-est tor copy for the alumni number 
of the Record next month. The fact that 
I am one of a Jarge number to receive ~ 
this request does not in the least detract 
from the pleasure I derive from the com- 
In fact I have 


a publishing house in New York State a 
couple of years ago a request that I al- 
low them first chance to bid on any books 
that I might prepare for publication. 

My line of work, namely that of a re- 
search scientist, does not lend itself readi- 
ly to an abundance of literary composi- 
tion especially when account’ is taken of 
the manner in which all my ambitions in 
that line were frostbitten while still in 
the bud by the grades I obtained in Pro~ 
fessor Straw’s class in “Science and Art 
of Expression.” 

I might submit to you my doctor’s the- 
sis entitled “Observations of Long’ Period 
Variable Stars at’ the McCormick Obser- 
vatory” but my wife and my own judg- 
ment seem to agree that this would prob- 
ably find its way to the editorial waste 
basket. There must be something in such 
a strange unanimity of opinion. 

Perhaps this would be a good opportu. 
nity to get published—provided you care 
to run a serial—a book written by a 
friend ard. myself in collaboration after a 
<wo-hundred mile hike in the Blue Ridge: 
Mountains. It is illustrated with about 
corty photographs takes on the trip and 
abounds in encomiums of a cerain young 
indy that’ my partner met on the trip and 
afterwards married. I submit however 
on'y the postscript entitled “Hiking.” 

There is an ex-Wheaton student who has 
pestered me at frequent intervals with - 
samples of poetry and popular songs that 
he has written. Perhaps he is deluded 
into thinking that my relationship to the 
late editor of Harper’s may enable him to 
find a market for his product or else he 
may take that means of expressing his 
friendship. I enclose copies of his work. 
[I last heard of him as he was passing 
th ough Hoboken on his way to France 
with a water tank train. I assume all 
responsibility in case you use any of his 
“stuff” and it proves to be patented. 

Pardon my facetious frame of mind and 
feel free to dispose of the enclosed as 
No postage is en- 
closed for its return. 

P. S. Better write to my wife (ex-15) 
next time. She is my literary editor. 

ees i Pre 


SINCE YOU AND I HAVE MET 
Frank Judd 


Since you and I have met 

The world now fairer seems. 

The sun now shines more brightly, 
The day gives peace and nightly 
I dream delightful dreams, 

Since you and I have met. 


January 10, 1920 


HIKING 
From a Modern Odyssey or the Tale of 
Two Tramps, by A. N. Onymous 
Published by HIKE AND PIKE, 1915 
Some people don’t like hiking.’ 
It’s too strenuous and slow, they say. 
They had rather go out gadding 
With an auto party gay. 
But We are fond of plain walking, 
And as good pals side by side, 
Prefer real mountain climbing 
To any old buzz-wagon ride. 
Instead of the smell of gasoline 
We like the pure ozone 
Which sends the red blood surging 
And makes us feel good to the bone. 
The trail may be long and dusty at times 
But the time that we love best 
Is the evening spent in the camp-fire’s 
light 
When the sun has gone down in the 
west. 
While all about us the shadows 
Play in the flickering light, 
And grow more bold as the fire 
Gives way to the oncoming night. 
We gaze at the dying embers 
And pity the poor city chap, 
And rolling up in our blankets 
_ Turn in for a good peaceful nap. 
And when the dawn again reddens 
Old Sol finds us out on the track, 
With our good friend on our shoulders 
That dear beloved pack. 
And when the journey is over, 
At the end of the trail we find 
. That we’ve got a little more ginger and 


pep 
To tackle the daily grind. 
(Signed) Harold L- Alden, 
Walter W. Wyatt, 
(Assistant to the General Counsel of 
the Federal Reserve Board). 


MRS. FLORENCE HOES POWELL 


Mrs. Florence Hoes Powell, 798, trained 
nurse for many years after her gradua- 
tion, now lives at 2127 Ellendale Place, 
Los Angeles, California. 


PAUL B. FISCHER 


Paul B. Fischer, 99, is in missionary 
work in the Near East—mostly in Tur- 
key, Armenia, Syria, etc. Mr. Fischer 
followed the legal profession up to his 
departure for this work. 


MRS. ADELINE CHURCHILL 
LORBEER 


Mrs. Adeline Churchill Lorbeer, ’00, 
lives at Santa Monica, California, and is 
one of the leaders in social uplift and en- 
deavor in that little city. Her husband, 
J. Birny Lorbeer, ’98, is in business ex- 
tensively in and around Santa Monica. 


THE OLD DAYS 


Durirg vacation the writer had conver- 
sation with an elderly lady in the home 
church. Upon learning that I was a 
student in Wheaton College she became 
very interested. Many years ago, when 
Wheaton had a Seminary, she lived in 
the Platt house, which stood where Dr. 
Goldsmith’ home now stands, which is oc- 
cupied by Dr. Ford and his wife. Her 
name at that time was Springsteen, now 
Mrs. Cordelia West. 

Mrs. West gave me a poem written by 
L. N. Sratton, a graduate of the first 
college class in 1860, later president of 
Wheaton Theological Seminary. 

M.r Stratton was a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, and editor of the American Wesley- 
an ofr some time. This paper was pub- 
lished in Syracuse N. Y., where he had 
his home at the time. From Syracuse 
he came to Wheaton to start a seminarg 
for Wesleyan Methodis young men, who 
wished to prepare for the ministry. The 
Seminary was held in the three rooms 
now occupied by President Blanchard’s 
office. ; 

Professor Stratton was also a trustee 
of the College for many years. 

After the Seminary was given up he 
preached for a number of years in Con- 
gregational churches. Professor Strat- 
ton’s twob rothers, J. L. and S. F. Strat- 
ton, both were graduated from Wheaton. 

Samuel F. Stratton was graduated in 
1865, then became a Congregational min- 
ister and taught science in the college 
for some time. Later he returned to the 
ministry. 

Samuel W. Stratton (Walter) who is 
now in college, is his grandson. His 
grandfather has passed to his heavenly 
rewards, but the other brother, J. L. 
Stratton, is still living, and is a banker 
in Ottawa, Kansas. He was graduated 
from Wheaton in 1876. 

Enclosed are two poems, one by L. N. 
Stratton, the other by Rev. S. F. Strat- 
ton. 


SODUS BAY 
By President L. N. Stratton 
(Wheaton Theological Seminary) 


How sweet to stroll on the shaded shores 
Of “The Bluff” at Sodus Bay, 

And dream the dreams of other years 
As they come to me today. 

For I think of friends along this lake, 

In the years of long ago, 

And I shoutto the gentle, sea-green caves, 
Hail, old Ontario. 


I love to sit on the beetling heights, 
And watch the glossy deep, 

Where the trees above and rocks below 
Their constant vigil keep. 

And the stately ships sail past and on, 
With golden western grain: 

Or returning, bear Argosian wealth 
Like ships on the broader main. 


The fish-craft lie at rest below, 
And the mirror of the lake 
Of bars and boats and pleasure groups 
Inverted pictures make. 

Bank-swallows skim the glassy sheet, 
And I hear the sudden hum 
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Of the “king o’ fisher’s” arrowy flight, 
Like the roll of a warning drum. 


On the island-hemlock’s towering height, 
As a skirmish guard at rest, 

I see deployed our emblem bird, 

This side the eagle’s nest; 

And far to the left the circling bars 
Stretch miles in the silvery bay 

Like coral reefs in the South Sea -isles, 
Or the sweep of the Scottish Tay. 


Here are richest stores of pebbled shores, 
Which crystal waters lave, 

And islands green with straits between, 
Like streets of silvery pave; 

And dwellings nestled in the woods, 

Like quails beneath the sedge, 

And song and prayer and generous fare, 
Beguile your heart and steal your care, 


And make you wish to tarry there 
Upon that water’s edge. 

To winding walks upon the hills, 
And to lisping waves at play, 

I bid you hail and kind farewell, 
On this glad summer day. 

On steamer Granville Meade I pass 
Your bannered groves of green 


And see your cosy cots recede, 

Like the pageant of a dream. 

Ho, to the dwellers on the heights, 
Ho, fishermen below, 

Ho, passing ships and gentle shores 
And eagles’ nests and open doors, 
Ho, summer cotters, ho. 


Auburn, N. Y., July 10, 1885. 


E. O, LOVETT 


Mr. E. O. Lovett, 3408 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The best that is in us was stimulated 
and developed by Wheaton College and 
the memory of her manly professors, 
teachers and students still exerts an in- 
fluence in all our lives; emphasizing the 
things that are highest and best and 
leading us to choose these same things 
that might otherwise be neglected . 


CHARLES HUNT 


Mr. Charles Hunt, ’81, Huron S. D. 


I am still here at Huron, hoping to get 
matters adjusted to sail for Ithaca, N. 
Y., some time next fall to spend my al- 
lotted time with my children. 

Health is not very robust now, tho I 
hope by consulting the muse of Hygiene 
to revive and enjoy a good long Indian 
Summer yet. 

Everett has a nice position in Cornell 
and if they succeed in their attempted 
$10,000,000 endowment it gives a fair 
»romise of permanency. 
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I REMEMBER 
Roy J. Snell, ’06 


I remember that when I entered Wheat- 
on as a first year prep. with two studies 
ahead, there waS a prosperous young 
printing establishment in the basement 
of the main building, where I eventually 
drew down a salary of seven cents per 
hour; that we had no gym, and no cen- 
tral heating plant, that the main build- 
ing was mostly heated with stoves and 
that I ran seven of the stoves. I re- 
member that Harrop fell from the third 
floor to first down the elevator shaft and 
arrived in such a pink of condition that 
he unlocked the door and let himself out. 
I remember to have swept the legs from 
under a stove in the lab. and to have 
dumped the red-hot contents on the hard- 
wood floor. You will find the marks of 
the fire there to this day. 

1 remember that in those days, as I 
suppose even until now, there were two 
pretty well divided groups of students; 
the “Very good” and the “Not very good,” 
as regards deportment. I always classed 
myself among the “Very good” and ex- 
pected to be successful in life because I 
was good. I shall not say whether I was 
disillusioned or not. I remember to have 
met one of the “Not very goods” out west 
a few months ago and he told me I once 
chased him off the roof of the engine- 
room thereby nearly causing him to break 
his neck. No doubt he deserved to. He 
was after our cake which was for a 
advantages had consisted of attendance at 
room one year in the east end of Main 
spread. 

I remember that King and I had a 
Building, fourth floor, and we defied the 
“Not very goods” to disturb our dreams. 
But they did. They came out over the 
roof at an unearthly hour and tick-tacked 
our windows with fish-poles, lines and 
ten-penny nails. We threw everything we 
could spare at them but our aim was 
poor. They live to tell the story; and the 
strange part of it all is, they are pretty 
successful fellows these days. I believe 
one of them came home a sergeant-ma- 
jor when the war ended. As for me, I 
returned, as I went, a buck prvate in 
the rear ranks of the Y. M. C. A. 

But there were things that even the 
“Very good” could venture to do. King 
and I got ourselves sworn in as special 
police on Hallowe’en night and found a 
real thrill awaiting us when John Welch 
J. U. S. Toms and some kindred spirits 
played a tune on two empty piano boxes 
with lumps of furnace coal, thus giving 
us the impression that we were being at- 
tacked both front and rear. At another 
time Welch, King, and I appointed our- 
selves a committee of three to rise at 
midnight and remove a banner from the 
college flag-pole. That was the night af- 
ter class-day. It was a wild and daring 
undertaking but we came away with the 
banner and up to a few months ago King 
still had the banner. 


Then too, things would come your way, 


even if you were “Very good.” When 
Peacock took a fancy to dousing fellows 
from his room above to the sidewalk be- 


low somebody had to execute a counter- 
attack and douse him from ‘the window 


in the hall. Just who did it I don’t quite 
remember. Then there was the time that 
some doer of mis-deeds took to shooting 
an air-gun into Magnus Mainland’s room 
at night. Macnus, having duly remon- 
streted, resorted to drastic measures. He 
prepared a bucket of water and hurled 
it from the wash-room window. Unfor- 
tunately, the offender had vanished and, 
in his place, was Professor Mullenix, who 
had hurried over to quiet the rumpus. 
Professor Mullenix got the water, and a 
moment later Magnus got his door kicked 
in by the zealous Prof. But when it was 
discovered that Magnus was studying 
hard, he got an apology for the inter- 
ruption and later we all got a good laugh. 

So it goes; it is the foolish things one 
remembers. Whether we came _ nhear 
flunkine in algebra or not we cannot for 
th2 life of us remember. 

Even in those good old days I showed 
tendencies, mental out-croppings, I might 
say, toward that line of labor which has 
brought me such fame, renown, applause, 
fortune, and the like in later years. I 
woud write. And the things I wrote 
were not always pleasing to all. Ebeling 
came near endi>g my career when I wrote 
a squib about his rat hunt, in which he 
he called the police to his assistance. The 
lady dean said my poem about her cat 
was the “poorest poem about the best 
subject” she had ever known. 

In those days I wrote stories too. I 
sent one to a certain publication and 
they accepted it, and would pay me $5 
on publication. Doubtless my fortune 
would have been made from that very 
hour, had not the publication gone out of 
existence before the story shone on its 
pages. 

Ah! Yes! I remember. I remember 
many things; when my room-mate came 
home at midnight, from proposing to his 
girl, when I had the measles, when a girl 
got angry at me for wearing her ring; 
when they stopped ringing the grand, old 
college bell for classes and set a lot of 
metailic things jangline to the tune of 
Turkey in the Straw, the oratorical con- 
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test in which I wen fifth place against 
four other contestants; the really wonder- 
ful eloquence of Will Swink as he reached 
that ‘dramatic sentence, ‘Roll on Father 
Tiber and-tell the world that Rome is 
dead.” 

Just how much one gets out of a col- 
le e course, no one can tell, but, on the 
whole we had a prety good time, and 
that is worth the price of admission. All 
that we learred, all that we have been 
helped on our way since, is “excess prof- 
it” and one way or another, I guess it’s 
up to us to pay it back to the world. 


THE PHILLIPS FAMILY 


Wheaton College has the rare privilege 
of claiming justly and proudly the entire 
Phillips family as its ow.. Mr. and Mrs. 
William I. Phillips were both graduated 
in the class of: 1873) Hisisonteanieee. 
Phillips, of Seattle, was graduated in the 
elass of 1900 and Mr. and Mrs. James 
E. Phillips were graduated in the classes 
of 1904 and 1902. The latter reside in 
Wheaton at the home of his father and 
have two boys. Mr. Phillips, during the ~ 
war, was in the south, giving untiring 
service in the Y. M. C. A. work for the 
boys. He has now taken up his duties 
at the N. C. A. office in Chicago while 
his father and mother are taking a much 
needed rest at the home of Paul in Seat- 
tle for the winter. — 

A word concerning the early life of 
William Phillips who has givei such no- 
ble service as leader in the work of the 
National Christian Association would not 
be amiss in this brief sketch. Mr. Phil- 
lips was born in New York state but 
speit his boyhood within ten miles of 
Wheaton where he now makes his home. 
Altho only fourteen years of age he en- 
listed in the Civil War in 1862 and served 
to its close. After graduating from col- 
lege and two years study at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, he served pastor- 
ates at College Springs, Iowa, and Lin- 
denwood, Illinois. However, in 1880 he 
was called to assume the responsibilities 
of treasurer of the National Christian As- 
sociation; and he is now completing the 
thirty-ninth consecutive year of service 
in that office. For several years he has 
been the secretary of the association. He 
has traveled the country over as its a- 
gent, served as editor of the ‘Cynosure,” 
the Association’s official organ, and has 
been greatly devoted to the Cause. 


WALTER GUNN 


Mr. Walter Gunn and family are living 
at Dubuque, Iowa, where Mr. Gunn has a 
position as Scout Master in the city of 
Dubuque. 


VICTOR GREENWOOD 


Mr. Victor L. Gree~wood, ’98, lives in 
Suffield, Conn., where he has been pastor 
of the Congregational church for the past 
five years. 


- 


January 10, 1920 


LIEUT. CHARLES V. FARNHAM, ’17, 
OULU KUSHLA, ASIA MINOR, IN 


ARMENO-SYRIAN RELIEF 

This letter will reach you about Christ- 
mas time I believe. Altho I am here in 
relief work it is some times hard to keep 
the Christmas spirit so as to use it at 
will. 

We are stationed here in the backwoods 
of Turkey up at an altitude of five thou- 
sand in a little valley with the great 
Taurus the backbone of the continent with 
their summits perpetually snow covered 
in sight over the heads of a more hum- 
ble range. The wicd sweeps down from 
them thru our little vale shut in on two 
sides by mountain ranges. Of course our 
immediate hills have practically no vege- 
tation, only the bare, brown sides are to 
be seen, brown and yellows and reds and 
<reens of the earth and stone sometimes 
varied by bare, bald white. I noticed 
some this afternoon that appeared very 
much like marble altho I had no means 
of testing it. I have been very much grat- 
ified in finding that the colors of this 
part of the world as portrayed by the 
Sunday school and other illustrations are 
not exaggerated. Flaming reds and blues 
lend great variety and even beauty to a 
landscape that would otherwise be monot- 
ony itself. This afternoon two of us rent- 
ed some little horses from one of the 
Turks in the village and went out for a 
long half day’s ride. The little beasts 
will go for days without tiring and so we 
were in for a good fast and entertaining 
ride. We started out on a route on which 
I had about three days before been stuck 
with a Ford on a little narrow cart-road 
which ran down thru canyons formed of 
voleanic rock. There are times and many 
of them over here in this work which in 
a small way try the patience and very 
greatly the ingenuity of all. So it was 
that night with the Ford out here in the 
center of Turkey we pushed and pulled 
zigzagged and twisted our way thru a 
truly tortuous defile with thots of brig- 
ands and of our revolvers at home. We 
had one native with us who refused to 
help push. We promised ourselves that 
when we were on a grade which the ma- 
chine could take he should walk the rest 
of the thirty miles home. 

That was one experience. We reached 
the station finally with the aid of a beau- 
tiful moon. The work and life in our 
barracks and warehouse is very confining 
during working hours. Yesterday we 
loaded one hundred and seventy-five cam- 
els and five large horse-wagons with goods 
to be sent two hundred and fifty miles 
into the interior. Working with the labor- 
ing class of this country is trying to the 
most disciplined of tempers, so when even- 
ine comes or a lull in the work occurs we 
seek some fairly strenuous exercise. Last 
night a grozp of the boys took their re- 
volvers and set off for a jaunt up a fair- 
ly high and steep hill. We have perfect- 
ly wonderful moons out here. I-remember 
cne nizht shooting down thru the cuts of 
the Taurus and Amasas mountains which 
rival the Rockies in grandeur, and seeing 
ahead of us the openings in the moun- 
tains thru which the train passed a half 


hour later. Riding half up the mountain 
side I saw the trees and sombre houses 
of a village several thousand feet below. 
On the other side the rocky crags stood 
out in clear ragged relief against the 
bright sky. 

So this night there was such a moon 
as would make any normal dog howl and 
the boys reverting to nature went up the 
hill to sing and yodel to, their hearts con- 
tent. We have none of the gentler sex 
with us, despicable condition, so no such 
charge could be laid at their door. 

I was tired, and, besides, had a book to 
read. I had read it before but that made 
no difference. Suddenly we heard five 
shots ring out on the night air. Some- 
bedy scaring dogs away, we thot. Five 
minutes passed when suddenly bang, bang, 
pop, pop, pip, brrrrrrrrr, a hundred shots 
ran out and reverberating thru the hills 
echoed four or five distinct times. Then 
men yelled in their strange tongue and 
one voice came clear and strong to us at 
two miles distance. Then immediately af- 
ter the shots increased in number. It 
sounded at times as tho a machine gun 
were spitting death at the mountain side. 
Yells mingled with cries and commands 


until we boys fearing for the safety of 


the warehouse where valuables were more 
plentiful than the space to store them, 
rushed for our own guns and waited. In 
thirty minutes every thing was quiet, ex- 
cept for an occasional outburst of defiant 
calling and protest. I for one did not care 
to go to the village to find out what the 
matter was. 

Some time later our own boys came back 
smiling and snickering as tho hesitating 
to divulge some secret. I had no suspi- 
cion that they had been involved in the 
performance so inquired if they had heard 
all the shooting or knew what it was all 
about. Yes, they replied, “with the bullets 
whizzing about our ears and an angry mob 
howling at us from the bottom of the 
hill we know a little about it’? The boys 
were new here in the interior, had been 
here only a week and had not in that 
time sensed the real conditions. -So in 
their excess of animal spirits, they had 
rot only yodeled plaintively and long but 
had fired five shots from their pistols. 
The foolish natives, like so many children 
in imagination and sense, had taken alarm 
at the shots but much more at the noise 
of their singing and had armed and plant- 
ed machine guns against the bandits a- 
bout to attack. Altho the bullets sped 
by rather too near for comfort and 
scratched sparks on the rocks in the vicin- 
ity, the boys were not hurt. The mayor 
of the village said that if the boys had 
not made such a noise singing they would 
have thot nothing of the shots. ‘ 

I wonder what is your idea regarding 
the acceptance of the mandatory by the 
U.S. There is a cartoon over the desk 
where I am pounding this machine in 
which Turkey is represented as one of 
same birds sitting on an egg marked 
Trouble. The bird and the egg are in a 
basket which is placed at the door of the 
U. S., with the compliments of Europe. 

I think that to a large measure Europe 
would give the U. S. a great vote of 
thanks if she should accept that same 
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gift marked Trouble. So much of the 
world has been divided between the En- 
tente powers that they are afraid any or 
much further division will result in mu- 
tual suspicion and _ jealousies. I have 
talked with little and big men of the 
British forces especially and that seems 
to be the concensus of opinion. Then a 
gain the country involved is that which 
lies in a great natural gateway of com- 
merce and travel and according to these 
same menas such in the hands of any Eu- 
ropean power would ever be a source of 
trouble if not of open dissension and war. 
It also occupies a position of great poli- 
tical importance as is patent to all. That 
political importance is great to European 
nations alone, practically speaking. If the 
U. S. were to enter with her non-coloni- 
zation policy the bone of contention would 
become as nothing, especially in view of 
the general respect among these people 
for the present power of the Americans. 
I never had any especial enjoyment in 
politics, either domestic or world, until 
I hit this place. Now that I have trav- 
eled over a large part of Turkey and have 
had some wonderful talks with English 
and French, Turks and Armenians and 
Russians, the general political scheme has 
entered my mind and the individual in- 
terestsand policies have given me a clue 
as to the meanings of many political 
things of which I had no inkling before. 
My personal opinion is that with the 
boasted policy of our nation as it is it would 
be the best move possible to enter here 
and do our best to straighten out this 
muddle with a good firm hand. I would 
like to see the whole country of Turkey 
under an American mandate. That would 
be Turkey, Armenia, Kurdestan and the 
states of the Caucasus. Syria would like 
the U. S. to take her but I am afraid be- 
cause of the secret treaty between France 
and England this would be impossible. 
Many who have come thru this country 
on inspection tours will go home and say 
that it is the most impossible land in the 
world, that we do not want it. I have been 
thru it from Constantinople to Aleppo and 
Mardin, away down on the Mesopotamian 
plain beyond the Euphrates river. Much 
of the travel has been by auto. I have 
passed thru miles on miles of wonderful 
wheat country on the railroad and then 
leaving it have continued on thru coun- 
try where the grain hung heavy on the 
stalks for two days going. All this land 
has had the cultivation it had in the time 
of Moses. The old wooden plows and the 
oxen and water-buffaloes, the earth thresh- 
ing floors and the winnowing by wind 
power bring the old Bible and its tales 
into a new vivid power and picturesque- 
ness. But they do not add to the progres- 
siveness of the country. Most of the land 
has never been plowed more than about 
four inches deep. There is coal and silver 
in mines worked by old slow methods. 
Much of the land which is now barren is 
so because of the uneconomic policies of 
the lords of the land. I have seen miles 
of vineyard which had belonged to Ar- 
menians not only stolen from them by 
the Turks but burned down because it 
had been their property. That is the case 
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all thru Thrace where most of the land 
had belonged to the Greeks. 

The Turks are very wily. Some 
aco a New York correspondent, a very 
self-satisfied and opinionated young man, 
passed thru here to attend a Turkish mass- 
mectine at Sivas two-hnudred miles furch- 
er north. The Turks entertained him so 
well a d proved themselves such perfect 
gentlemen and cultured liars that he be- 
lieved everything they to'd him and sent 
home to the New York Times great long 
statistics to prove that such and such 
things were true regarding the future dis- 
position of Turkey as_ divided between 
Turks and Arme ians and as revardin® 
the Turkish policy in respect to the Ar- 
menians. No man can take the word of 
a Turk and believe it without very thoro 
verification. The Turks can manufacture 
more statistics per hour than the wets 
ever dreamed of doing in _ anti-saloon 
times. They are a very sly people with 
a wonderfully attractive surface polish. 

I expect in a few weeks if it is possible 
to obtain ransportation to go to Tarsus 
where Mr. Nilson is to help along in the 
school. 

Rgmember me to all my friends in 
Wheaton with my best regards and my 
wishes for a beautiful and _ satisfactory 
Xmas season. 


time 


JONAS G. BROOKS 


Dr. J. G.. Brooks. 


Most of our alumni readers are already 
aware that Dr. Brooks of the class of 
93 became pastor of the College Church 
in April 1910, and after nearly 8 years 
as pastor, entered war work as Religious 
Work Director at Camp Robinson, Wis- 
consin. Later he went to Texas, then 
overseas where in France he was made 
Camp General Secretary—also at Haussi- 
mont with the heavy railroad artillery 
forces near Chalons-sur-marne, 100 miles 
east of Paris, for three months. Then in 
the same capacity he was in charge of 
the “Y” work for the 20th Engineers in 
the Ecalron Forest, south of Bar-le-duc. 
For five months he was in charge of some 
special work among the 110,000 colored 
troops, which took him thru many camps 
such as Verdun, Chateau Thierry, Chai- 
ons, and the port cities and camps of 
Brest, St. Nazaire, Nantes, La Rochelle, 
Bordeaux. This general work in addition 
to his varied camp secretary experiences 
gave him a very peculiar opportunity to 
see France and to know first hand the 
real work of the overseas Y. M. C. A. 
Jt was not strange, therefore, that the 
General Overseas Committee asked Dr. 
Brooks to continue in their service speak- 
ing of his experiences and observations 
“over there.” He will continue in the 
“Y” work until March 1st, when he goes 
to his new field, having accepted a call 
‘o the Congregational church at Payson, 
Ahi 

This is one of the oldest churches of 
the state, having been founded by strong 
earnest godly men and women from New 
England who brought their religion with 
them when they came west into the new 
country, and that they were not ashamed 
of it is evidenced by the fact that they 


named their town after one of the most 
learned and pious ministers of their de- 
nomination. The church has always been 
noted for its generosity, especially for 
missions, as is evidenced by the fact that 
this year one of their members, Mr. L. 
K. Seymour, one of the leading farmers 
of the community, gave over $400,000 to 
missions and other benevolences, axd the 
missions offerings of the church is sever- 
al times as much as the local expense 
budget. Payson is in Adams county, and 
about 18 miles from Quincy, Ill.,, and is 
a town of about 500 people, is five miles 
frim its nearest railroad station, Fall 
Creek. It has one of the finest high 
school buildings in the state, a gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Seymour, in honor 
of their only son, Charles, who was ac- 
cidentally and instantly killed playing 
baseball on his school team. It is said 
by mail clerks that Payson gets more 
first class mail and high class magazines 
and papers than any town of its size in 
the state. 


JOHN S. CONGDON 


Mr. John S. Congdon, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Your proposition to make the Record 
of January 10th an alumni number meets 
my hearty approval, as would any at- 
tempt to make the paper of i terest to 
them. For as a mild reply to the recent 
note to the alumni which I saw in the 
Record, I would say that the alumni can 
not .be expected to be greatly interested 
unless they are given something to in- 
terest them ard the alumni notes have 
been noticeably lacking. As to the rest 
of the contents, bear in mind that the 
jokes which students can appreciate are 
to say the least, not appreciated by those 
who know nothing of local circumstances. 
The same can be said to a large extent 
concerning reports of football games, etc. 
None of these dare to be condemned, how- 
ever. But may I register my disapprav- 
al of the coarse attempt at a joke at- 
tempted by the freshman class on the 
front page of their issue—and evidently 
an attempt to get by the proper authori- 


795 Academy, 
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ties. 

But probably the above is as much 
criticism as you care to read at present. 
I do not learn much concerning alumni. 
Last May when in Denver I ealled ‘at 
the home of J. Iman Ellsworth and his 
wife, Mate Chaffee Ellsworth, Academy 
95, and we talked over old times. Mr. 
Ellsworth owns ap rinting establishment 
at 1579 So. Washington Ave., and they 
have a beautiful home near by. They 
have one son in Denver University and 
one daughter in high school. 

Concerning the Academy ’95 class the 
following facts came out: 

Nettie (Merryman) Huffman lives in 
Southern California. . 

‘Harry Merryman was a chiropractor for 
a while but when heard from last was 
farming. 

Dr. A. R. Gilbert is practicing medi- 
cine in Illinois. 

Lauretta Jenks is married and lives in 
Michigan. 

Edith Smith, after teaching school ma- 
ny years, was killed a few years ago. 

As to myself, my history is unevent- 
ful. This is my 15th year in the high 
school here—not as superintendent or prin- 
ciple, but only a “teacher’”—first, of all 
the sciences and later of physics and 
chemistry only. During that time the 
town has grown from about 6000 to 12000 
and the high school from about 150 to 
450. My wife (Ellen Kellogg, ’02,) with 
our “crowd” of seven children, live on a 
5-acre “ranch” on the outskirts of town— 
where it is easy to get to the town or 
“fly to the mountains.” 

(We appreciate such criticism as Mr. 
Congdon has given and invite the other 
alumni to be ‘free in expressing their 
opinions, However, bear in mind that 
we must ‘shear from you all, at least 
once a year in order to publish interest- 
ing alumni notes. One full page in ev- 
ery issue is reserved for the alumni and 
with your co-operation and prompt re- 
ponse .to appeals, the paper may be made 
of much mutual interest). 

Life’s Best tat 
What shall be thy comfort at the set of 
the sun? 
The glittering gold you have wearily won? 
The honor obtained? 
The pleasure cups drained? 
Ah, No. 
The value of these 
have waned; 
It shall be the friends thru life you have 
¢ ained, 
Ard a conscience that tells of past du- 
ties done. : 


in thy sight shall 


—John Congdon, Acad. 795. 
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JUDGE CLARK—AN HONOR TO WHEATON 


ROYAL T. MORGAN—CALLED HOME IN 1919 


A CHAPEL SCENE OF THE LAST DECADE 
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MAGAZINE REVIEW DEPARTMENT 


The Atlantic Monthly for December. 

We very highly recommend this num- 
ber to any desiring to get acquainted 
with this, one of the three most distinc- 
tive magazines in America. It achieves 
the ultimate of success in make up, typ- 
ography, paper stock, and binding. Intel- 
lectually it is eminently satisfying and 
invigorating. 

The Christmas sermon by Arthur Chit- 
ton-Brock which opens the December num- 
ber, is an excellent thing in its spirit 
to begin the New Year on. He says, “Ac- 
cording to Christ to enjoy forgiving is 
the attribute of God, and so the highest 
virtue in man. There is no final opposi- 
tion betwee duty and happiness or even 
pleasure. Perfect love casteth out fear, 
even the fear of happiness; and Christ 
seems to prefer the word happiness to 
the word goodness; He does not say, Good 
are the meek, the merciful, the pure in 
heart; He says that all these are blessed 
which means happy.” “The Pursuit of 
Happiness,” which is the title of his ex- 
positon of the Prodigal Son, will repay 
thoughtful reading. 

The professor who wrote “The Impor- 
tance of being a Professor” (pg. 1770), 
closes with the following remarkable 
statement, “I am going to sing the prais- 
es of the janitor and the office boy. I 
am going to point out to him (the pro- 
fessor’s brother) that the community 
could get along very well withou't its 
professors, but that it by no means can 
afford to dispense with the janitor. I 
shall turn the cutting edge of socialistic 
doctrine in an unexpected direction; I 
shall try to convince him that a more 
just distribution of wealth will surely 
mean that some of my salary shall be 
deducted and added to that of the man 
who takes care of the furnace. A truly 
remarkable conclusion and one with which 
we heartily disagree. But the article is 
thought provoking and no thoughtful stu- 


dent or professor should miss it—only 
eight pages. 
“Liberty and the News” by Walter 


Lippman, editor of the New Republic, is 
the second of two articles on the “basic 
problem of democracy.” They are ex- 
traordinary articles, both of them,—to 
the thoughtful reader, both lucid and lu- 
cent, ard the conclusion reached is alto- 
gether constructive and challenging. “We 
shall advance when we have learned to 
seek truth, to reveal it and publish it; 
when we care more for that than for the 
privilege of arguing about ideas in a fog 
of uncertainty.” Unusual and significant 
words. No person who thinks seriously 
on the great problem of the modern 
newspaper should miss these articles. 

The Atlantic is not one of our exchang- 
es SO we can not reprint “Faith” on page 
787, but we are sure if you look it up 
you will either memorize it or “make a 
note of it on your tablets.” 

“May it not,’ says A. R. Brubacker in 
2 “Plain Talk to Teachers” pg. 789), “be 
true that low salaries are due to lack of 
professional qualities ?—Social recognition 
almost certai7ly waits on the evidence of 
professional qualities in the teacher. No 
scecial group can afford to deny itself 


~ 


the benefit of social intercourse with men . 


and women of refinement, broad learn- 
ing, and of expert knowledge in any field 
of usefulness, least of all in the teachers 
of its children.” Ponder well these words, 
QO youthful pedagogues, viewing with 
fearful eyes the awful desert of unrecog- 
nized and underpaid toil which seems to 
lie before you. Then turn to page 789 of 
the December Atlantic and read the rest. 

If space and the “gentle reader’s” pa- 
tience did not fail us we should exjoy 
quoting from and recommending other ar- 
ticles in this most profitable copy of a 
vemarkebly human magazine. However, 
we must do no more than recommend the 
article on Socialism in the U. S., begin- 
ning on page 821, “Adventures in Bolshe- 
vism” page 838, “Our Railroad Problems” 
page 846, and “A Parable for Philanthro- 
pists,” page 861. Really you must not 
miss the last; it’s rich. To anyone wish- 
ing to know “how the thing works,” we 
would 1ecommend a statement called “The 
Atlantic Nowadays” which covers four 
pages of large print at about the center 
of the front advertising section. Thank 
you. 

The Record Recommends 

Yale Review, October, 1919. 

Harems and Ceremonies ...... page 47 

American Scholarship ....... page 119 
Sunset Magazine, August, 1919. | 

The Colorful Houses of Clyde, page 51 

(A significant architectural experiment) 
Literary Digest, December 6th. 


Mr. Leiche’s Formula for Industrial 

Harmony =. cee. 2 ee ee page 60 
December 27th 

indians. intthe (Uk -Stiess. as page 40 

Hinting thesKine =e ose. page 67 

Early American Love-Story .. page 89 

Book Review treo aes. cies eae page 126 
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RUFUS PARK 
Mr. R. L. Park, ’89, Wheaton II 


R. L. Park, class of ’89, is completing ~ 


his twelfth year as teacher of drawing in 
the Lane Technical High School of Chi- 
ceago—a school of three thousand boys. 
Pievious to this, he taught nine years in 
the Hackley Manual Training School of 
Muskegon, Mich, where his work consist- 
ed of drawing, painting, wood carving, 
book binding and pottery. 

In preparation for this he studied three 
years i1 the Drexel Institute of Art, Sci- 


ence and Industry of Philadelpha, anl 


ene year in the Art and Armour Insti- 
tutes of Chicago. See 


While living in Muskegon, he organized” 
two missioi Sunday Schools, one of which’ 
The other still flour-- 


grew into a church. 
ishes as a Sunday School, having erected 
& permanent building. During the thir- 
ty years since he graduated, it has been 
his pleasure to use his easel and chalk 
in support of the cause of Prohibition 


ad to illustrate Gospel and evangelistic 


messages whenever the way opened. He 
rejoices that Wheaton College is his Al- 
ma Mater and hopes that all of his chil- 
dren, two»of whom are seniors this year, 
may in time be graduated therefrom. 


HORACE JOHNSON 


Horace A. Johnson, ’99, has been in 
busi-ess at Berkeley, California, ever 
since his graduation. Has been very ac- 
tive in prohibition work in the west, be- 
ing national committeeman from Califor- 
nia. He was a visitor here last Fall, hav- 
ing come to attend the prohibition jubilee 
banquet in Chicago on September ist 
last. Fine success has attended both his 
bcsiness and political efforts. He is a 
strong, loyal Alumnus. 


ONE OF THE MEN’S LITERARY SOCIETIES 


“MILLS -PHeT? 
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Tower clock 
wound auto- 
matically by 
one-half horse- 


Motor-generator set mounted on 
crane supplying power for lifting 
magnet. 


Electric monorail crane 


for hoisting coal, 


Electricity — 
the Master Force in Manufacturing 


HE, marvels of electricity have revolutionized our manu- 

_ facturing industries. With belts and pulleys replaced by 
electric motors operating automatic—almost human—machines, 
many a slow and tedious process has been eliminated. The 
factory worker's task of yesterday is made pleasant by his 
command of this magic power. 


Electrically heated glue 
pots are used in pattern 
shops and elsewhere. 


The Crane Company’s plant at Chicago—electrical through- 
out—is a model of industrial efficiency. Its 10,000 horse-power 
of driving energy is brought by three small wires from a dis- 
tant power plant. Then electricity drives the machinery which 
handles the coal for heating, cuts the steel, sifts the sand and 
sorts the material—in fact does everything from scrubbing the 
floor to winding the clock. 


Magnetic sort- | 
‘NYY. ing machine, | 
ahr lle operated by aj 

— ; 
two-horse-pow: 
er motor, sepa- 
rates brass from 


Such an institution is marvelous—superhuman—made thus by 
the man-multiplying force of electricity. The General Electric 
Company has been instrumental in effecting this evolution. 
First, by developing successful electric generating and trans- 
mission apparatus to furnish economically this modern form 
of power. Secondly, through many years of active co-opera- 
tion with hundreds of manufacturers, it has mastered the art 
of applying the use of electrical energy to a multitude of 
needs. And finally, through branch offices and other distribut- 
ing channels, its products are made accessible to all. 


2Cctric 


Sales Offices in. 
all large cities 


iron. 


| ts | qm 


Me YU rt 


Hauling materials with train 
operated by electric automo- 


Machine operated by mo- 
tor attached to lamp socket 
scrubs floors, 


bile motors, o5- 10088 
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CHARLES W. HADLEY 


Charles W. Hadley, ’99, and his wife, 
Harriet Guild Hadley, 99, have been res- 
idents of Wheaton since their graduation. 
In fact they are “natives” of this city. 
Mr. Hadley is one of the leading mem- 
bers of the bar in this county, and for 
over a dozen years its efficient State’s At- 
torney. He has prospered greatly. 


FRANK E. HERRICK 


Frank E. Herrick, ’99, of Wheaton, IIL, 
has recently published a little 100 page 
volume of war poems—a number of them 
memorial verses on Wheaton’s soldier 
sacrifices. The book is entitled “The Kha- 
ki Hosts” and is dedicated to the City of 
Wheaton. Mr. Herrick is the author of 
a book of “Prohibition Poems” published 
in 1915. 


C,C. BROOKS 


Mr. C. C. Brooks, 718, professor in Ft. 
Lewis School of Agriculture Mechanic and 
Household Arts, Hesperus, Colo. 

Ft. Lewis is a state institution located 
in La Plata county away down in the 
southeastern part of the state of Colorado. 
There was a fort here when the Indians 
were warlike, then it became an Indian 
school. Eighth grade graduates are ac- 
cepted here. The course is three years 
or four if the student is preparing for 
college. We have both a summer and a 
winter term, of six months, or rather of 
twenty-four weeks each. We ‘cover in 
the twenty-four weeks the same ground 
that most high schools cover in nine 
months. There are some conditions here 
which help especially to make that pos- 
sible. The school stands alone ‘in the 


middle of a ract of 6400 acres which be- 


long to it. The nearest town is four and 
a half miles from here. The school hours 
are from 8 to 11:45 A. M. and from 1 to 
4:15 P. M. When students are not in 
classes they are required to be in the 
study hall. There is also a two hour 
study period five nights a week under the 
supervision of one of the teachers. 

I came. with the understanding that I 
was to teach English and history, but 
there was nocall for those subjects, so I 
took chemistry. Now I am _ teaching 
grammar, yomposition, American litera- 
ture and chemistry. I believe I am get- 
ting along very well. I know of course 
that it is because the Lord promises and, 
for the asking, gives wisdom to those who 
lack. I depend upon His promise and He 
fulfills it. 

I expect to teach here twelve months 
and as soon after that as possible I hope 
to get into a Bible School and then to the 
mission field in a few years. 


SYLVANUS L. RATHJE 


Sylvanus L. Rathje, ’90, holds the office 
of County Judge of DuPage county, Illi- 
nois. An able and successful lawyer he 
is held in high regard by his fellow cit- 
izens. Doubtless other and higher offi- 
cial honors are in store for him. 
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JULGE FLY 


(Concluded from page 3) 
Ferris, Jenks; Mae, Jessie and Bertha 
P'umb; Scoville, Armstrong, Porter, Gam- 
mon, West, Cook sisters, Kittie and An- 
na Dresser, the King sisters of Kings, 
Walker, Eva King, Sleeper (what a mis- 
nomer) Chadwick, Fischer, Wyckoff, 
Blanchard, Clark, Galusha, Grinnell, Guild, 


Pinckney, Potter, Keller, Gilbert, Frost, 
‘Chandler, Morrison, Lowdea sisters, Wor- 


reil and the Rathje sisters. 

Had I time I might by a process of 
cancellation or addition show just how 
many of the last list have been merged 
into a life arrangement with individuals 
of the first list. 

I krow that a number of those men- 
tioned are sleeping the last sleep, I know 


-.also that those left stand in their several 


communities for the 
church and home. i 

And now, ‘Mr. Editor, you first sent me 
a letter, then this morning I was routed 
out of bed by a telegram and I am an- 
swering speedily lest you flash a wire- 
less on me. 4 

In its policy of conservation the Gov- 
ernment has asked you to cut down 10 
per cent on your paper. You are at lib- 
erty to cut this 100 per cent in the in- 
terests of conservation of space. 


best in the state, 


WALTER L. FERRIS 


CHARLES. E.CONGLETON 


Mr. Charles E. Congleton, ’97, is in the 
lawyer’s profession and is located at 811 
Lowman Building, Seattle, Wash. 


MARION D. WATSON 


Mr. Marion D. Watson, ’93, Winnebago, 
Illinois. 

We are living on a farm near Winneba, 
go. We have two daughters, one is stu. 
dying instrumental music and taking vo- 
cal lessons, and the other is attending 
Rockford High School. 

Just before the holidays we had a Del- 
co-Elecric light and power plant installed, 
which adds greatly to the pleasures and 
comforts of the home. 
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H. B. THOMAS 
GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
PORTRAIT AND COMMERCIAL 
~> PHOTOGRAPHER 
"AMATEUR FINISHING. 
Groups and Home Portraiture 
A Specialty _ 


Special Prices to High School 


and College Students 


All College Students invited to 
have one picture taken free. 
Amateur Finisbing and 
Amateur Supplies 
For Appointments 


Telephone— Glen Ellyn-211 


J. S. THOMAS 'S. E. ‘1 HomMAsS 


WHBATON LAUNDRY CO. 


107 E. Front St. Phone 48 


CLEANING, PRESSING AND 
REPAIRING! 


STATIONERY, CANDY AND > 
NOVELTIES 


° “Day aA eeeR Le: ' 


OTTO F. MAU 
FLORIST. 


PHONE 15 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


. tion between Sadie 


DR. COOK 
(Concluded from Page 3) 


to begin: “Thus saith the great Hojus 
Cojus.” Many will remember the one who 
filled in many a pause for decision’ of 
the judges, or a request for a speech with 
his irresistible rendering of “Little Ah 
Sid.” 

Charlie Fletcher, recently passed on, 
a'as, and Frank Russell, who left us ear- 
lier, and George and Silas Bond, are Ex- 
celsiors whose names I remember as 
promineit in this period. Fletcher was 
one of the all-around athletes as well as 
a most successful orator, scholar, an 
Christian. Goodlad and Jesse Crooker 
were amonz those always in demand on 
the football field and in other sports, as 
were Ralph and Frank Herrick. 

Wheaton had in these years, a little 
colony in Glen Ellyn( shortly before this 
time—Prospect Park). The three Lloyd 
boys, Llewellyn, John and George, would 
walk up and back almost every day, and 
Adeline Churchill, now Mrs. Birney Lor- 
beer, in Pomona, California, used to get 
back and forth in some way. The Lloyd 
boys with others who brought their lunch- 
es with them, and ate/ them in the old 
“Lower Chapel,” organized the Owl Club, 
for their mutual welfare and edification. 
I remember dropping into one of their 
informal sessions when they were discus- 
sing which was the prettiest girl in 
school, the honors being largely a ques- 
Potter and _ Jessie 
Plumb, in the common estimation. 

‘he Wheaton College Annual was one 
of the interesting features of this de- 
cade, editions coming almost every year 
from 1893 to 1899 or later. At that time 
this was the only representative student 
publication, the “Record” being published 
by the College, with occasional contribu- 
tions from students. 

One of the amusing incidents of this 
time, when the girls still roomed in the 
main building and the dining room and 
kitchen were downstairs in the same, was 
an attempt by two of the young ladies, 
shall I give their ndmes?—to exchange 
seats with two of the table-waiters, Fred 
Estep and “Rolly” Mullenix, who yet ate 
at the same tables with the others. As 
the bell rang for the students to be seat-- 
ed these girls slipped into the seats usu- 
ally occupied by the waiters, in their ab- 
sence on duty. But when they appeared 
they claimed their seats. Not wishing, 
however, to be inhospitable, they shared 
their seats with the girls, one waiter 
and one girl using the one set of dishes 
and silver, and occupying the one chair 
in each case. 

It is a strange and somewhat humiliat- 
ing experience for one who knew every- 
body and was known by all for some 
years, to return to the College a few 
years later, and find strange faces all a- 
bout him, that his own name and fame 
are quite unknown to the new generation. 
The nineties were interesting years, and 
for many of the students who were. in 
Wheaton then, they have an imperishable 
charm about them. : 

(Dr. Cook is Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 
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PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTIZERS 


L. L. HIATT’S SONS 
CITY PHARMACY 


DRUGS, BOOKS, PAINTS 
—~§=} AND OILS %s— 


Illinois. 


Phone 55 


Wheaton, © 
Central Block 


KELLER’S LUNCH ROOM 
IN A. E. 2 C. DEPOT 


SPECIAL DINNER 
OYSTERS - CHOPS - STEAKS 
SANDWICHES 


Open 5:30 a. m.to 9:30 p. m. 
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Call Wheaton 113 
Kingsley’s Home Bakery 


for your home made 
Bread. Rolls, Pies @ Cakes 
128 North Hale St. 


A. D. KELLEY 


HEATING, PLUMBING, HARDWARE 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
Phone 19 


Wheaton, Illinois 


ARTHUR R. BEIDELMAN 


WHEATON AND NAPERVILLE 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


OFFICES AND WORKS 
OPPOSITE A. E. & C. STATION, WHEATON 
10 WASHINGTON St,. NAPERVILLE 


BREAD 


The one food that all the people 
want all the time. 
No other food has the same 
food value. 
Ours is a really delicious losf. 
Eat 
“THE BREAD THAT BUILDS” 


FEDERAL SYSTEM of BAKERIES 


PHOWE 122 


F. E. Wheaton 2 Son 
COAL, LUMBER AND FEED 


210 West Front Street 


Wheaton, Illineis 


WHEATON COLLEGE RECORD 


GROWTH 
From the pen of Dr. A. W. Blunt, ’73. 


Yarps; A. E. & C. 
ANDC.&N W Ratlway 


OFFICE: First NAT’! 
BANK B’LDG 
los N. MAIN St. 


To never get old tho you grow in years 
Adding to joys a thousand fold, 

But never a whit to your tears 

While the deeds of life’s story are told. 
To always strive for the highest test 
And carry your share of the load, 
Finding that service best 

Which works for the common good. 

To soothe the griefs of the broken heart 
And bind up the wounds of care, 
Planning in all to do your part 

Along the road of everywhere. 

To think no day too long 

For gleaning in the fields of truth, 

Nor yet too drear for cheer and song 
That gladden eternal youth. 

To find when the earthly task is done 
The peace of well earned rest, 

And a place of honor won 

By having done your best. 


STARK @ CORNELIUS COMPANY 
Foael and Building Material 


/ TEL. WHFATON 37 WHEATON, ILL. 


HARLOW HARVEY 


A word from Professor Harlow W. Har- 
vey, Academy, 99. 


After several years of business and 
teaching, Mr. Harvey took a course in the 
University of Georgia, specializing in hor- 
ticulture. Since then he has taught in 
the University, but is often sent to vari- 
ous places in the state. Sometimes it is 
to lay plans for a park or school grounds; 
sometimes it is up in the mountains dem- 
onstrating silos or creameries,—lecturing, 
teaching along the lines by which the Uni- 
versity aims to instruct and help in the 


SHOP PHONE 219 


WHEATON, ILL. 


THE WHEATON 
DECORATING CO. 


ASTYLE 


og / QUALITY 
WORKMANSHIP 
MR. AND MRS, J. I. WHITAKER 
Telephones: 


Mrs. John I. Whitaker (Alice Rice) 717, 
writes. Residence, Wheaton, IIl. 

Mr. Whitaker and I have enjoyed the 
copies of the Record this year very much 
and as we were both “Record Board” mem- 
bers at one time, we can appreciate the 
effort the present Board has exerted in 
making the Record what it is this year. 
Best wishes for the work in the New Year. 


562-R 722 412-R 


C. ESTENFELDER @ CO. 
Shoes, Dry Goods, Furnishings 
McCALL PATTERNS 


Phone 190 107 West Front St. 


MR. AND MRS. ENLOW 


Professor E. R. Enlow, professor of phy- 
sics in Technological High School, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Residence at College Park, Ga. 


Have been teaching ever since I gradu- 
ated from Wheaton in 1914, one year in 
Iowa, three in Florida, and this is my 
second year in the position shown above. 
In addition to the regular work in phy- 
sics, I have a Government night class in 
Electricity, and coach the Tech High bas- 
ketball team. Had copies of our new pa- 
per sent you for exchange. Our cramped 
conditions limit it much. 

Tech High has over 1100 boys and 43 


STERENBERG @ CO. 
Baggage, Freight and 


Express 
Furniture and Piano 


men teachers. Over 500 out-of-town ap- ° 
plications to enter have been unanswered Moving 
because of lack of space. Phone 110 


Mrs. Enlow, nee Lucile C. Johnson, wish- 
es to be remembered to her friends who 
used to attend Wheaton. 


Office at the C. @ N. W. Depot 


January 10, 1920 


READINGS WITH MUSIC 
by 


PHYLLIS FERGUS 
When .“Mistah Sun -Am Blazin’-$.50 


Leanore - - - - ao 
The first one takes you right down in Alabama; 
the other, a mysterious legend. suggests Poe, 
except the ending. 


Clayton F. Summny~ Co. Publ’rs, 
64 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 


RICHARD F. ROACH 


Optometrist and Optician 


K®YPTOK 


GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


TELEPHONE 453-R 
319 E. Franklin St., Wheaten, III. 


Hours:- Monday,Wednesday and 
Friday Evenings, 


WHEATON CAFE 


W. H. RODEN, Proprietor 


GOOD EATS 


Moderate Prices Home Cooking 


“Songs of 


ET LTRS 


a Sanuny” 


A BOOK OF POE'S 
BY 


Sergt. Warren C. Vining 


One Dollar at the Book Store 


If you are using Gam- 
bleized music, tell your 
friends how securely the 
leaves are held together 
and how easily they turn. 

The hinge is both “‘ac- 
cident insurance” and 
“life insurance”, as it 
prevents the accident and 
prolongs the life. 


Of YOU'LL LiKe 
‘) GAMBLEIZED 
SHEET MUSIC 


“It’s BOUND to give satisfaction.” 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
Publishers and General Dealers. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CHARLES FISCHER 


Professor Charles A. Fischer, 05, 17 
Columbia St., Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. Fischer is now professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Fischer, formerly 
Matilda E..Nylen, lived in New York Ci- 
ty before their marriage. They have two 
children, Charles Albert, Jy., and Howard 
Avery, 4 and 2 years of age. 


A. L. SANFORD 


A. L. Sanford, whose wife, nee Bessie 
Mullenix, was a Wheaton student in the 
’90’s, has recently bought a home in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., where he is chief engin- 
eer of the Public School Board, in charge 
of an extensive building program. They 
lived in Boston and other eastern cities 
until coming west about two years ago. 
They have three children. 


MRS. OLIVE WARE PARKER 


Mrs. Olive Ware Parker with her hus- 
band and four children, lives on a ranch 
near Gardiner, Mont., where Mr. Parker 
has been in the forestry service of the 
¢overnment. Gardiner is the railroad 
terminal of Yellowstone National Park, 
and any friends visiting the park are in- 
vited to make a detour of about four 
miles and pay them a visit. 


MR. AND MRS. L. B. WOOD 


Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Wood, nee Ruth 
Ware, after two migratory journeys, the 
first to Kentucky and the second to Tex- 
as, returned to Illinois and lived for two 
years on a farm in Lake county. About 
four years ago they returned to Wheaton 
where they have recently bought a home. 
They have two girls. 


MARY McDONALD 


Mary McDonald is teaching school near 
Young, Arizona, where she has taken up 
government land upon which she is prov- 
ing up. She has built a house on her 
claim and lives there working her farm 
and caring for her livestock besides giv- 
ing satisfaction as an efficient teacher. 


MILDRED OSBORN 


Mildred S. Osborn, 797, (Mrs. C. M. 


_E. Cleveland, Ohio, where Mr. Osborn is 


City Manager. 
Osborn) is living at 15100 Terrace Road, 


BS 
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Telephone 249 Room 3, Central Block 


Fraad E. Herrick 


Attrraey At Law 


Polise Magisica ¢ WViheaton, lllinois 


J. M. Maury, M.D. 
Physiciin 


Res. 403 Fron? St: 
Telephone 42 


Office *24N Main St 
Telephone 121 


Dr. $. A. Henry, Dentist 
Office Phone 56 Res. Phone 409-] 
Hours 9 A. M to 5 P. M. 

Room 17, Smith Building Wheaton, lll. 


Telephone 103 


Dr. Edmund H. Savage 
Dentist 
Room 11, Smith Buildihg 
Cor. Front and Main Streets, Wheaton, IIL. 


1 


S. L. Rathje 


Lawyer 


Central Block, Wheaton, Illinois 


Chester P. Bellan 


Dentist 
Wheaton, Illinois 
Successor to Dr. WV. G. Coffey 
Hours: 9:00 to 5:30 Suite 204 Secker Block 


Evenings by appointment Telephone 243 


Phone Office 249 Res. 215 Madison Ave. 


Phone 758 


A. P. Steck 


Real Estate 


Room 3 Central Block Wheaton, Llinois 


Tel. Office, 237 Tel. Residence, 587-M 


Charles W. Hadley 


Attorney at Law 
Wheaton, Lllinois 


States Attorney DuPage County 


E. H. OelKe, M. D. 


Physician, Surgeon and Oculist 
Spectacles fitted properly and accurately 
Office hours; 7:30 to 9 a. m. 12:30 to 2 & 6:30 
to 7.30 p. m. 


121 Wesley Street Wheaton ,lllinois- Phone 75 


Dr. Wm. G. Reeder 


Practice limited to the Eye, 


Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Hours by appointment only. 
Wheaton 348 


Telephone 
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F. Nichols 2 Co. 


Fancy Grocery and Market 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


Phones: 25 and 26 


VV Veale Wii 


GROCERIES, M@ATS, 


HARDWARE AND 
CROCKERY 
PHONES: . Wand 72 


CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
of 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


Instruction in Piano, Violin, Orchestra, 
Voice, Chorus and Sight Reading 


Excellent opportunity for training 
in Ensemble and Glee Club work 


Address inquiries to 
Miss Mabel Rippe’ Director, 
Mr. Albert Green, Instructor in Violin’ 
or The Registrar of The College. 


SD 


C. STONE 


Watchmaker, Jeweler 
And Graduate Optician 
123 E. Front St. 


Our Motto 
Honest Goeds at Honest Prices 


LS SSS 


LEAVES FROM A LIFE STCRY 
(Continued from page 2) 


so far back in my memory but perhaps 
this “Ancient History” will be more in- 
teresting to some friends than the more 
modern events. 

In our graduating class there were sev- 
en: Mr. Henry L. Kellogg, Professor H. 
A. Fischer, W. O. Hart, Gomer A. Jo~es, 
Miss Eleanor Grant, Miss Sarah Feem- 
ster and myself. A brother of Gomer 
Jones would have graduated with us but 
that God called him home before our Com- 
mencement Day. Gomer was a plodding, 
phlegmatic sort of a man, not so gifted 
in some ways as his brother but they 
were both good men. The one who died 
was a natural poet and had gifts in lan- 
guagie which would have made him a 
prominent man probably had he lived. 
Most of these comrades in service still 
live. Miss Grant married an alumnus, 
Reverend E. D. Bailey, and they lived in 
the east most of the time. They are now 
in charge of a church in Brooklyn. Miss 
Feemster and Gomer Jones’ were married. 
Their lives have been spent largely in the 
west and I think chiefly in agricultural 
pursuits. Walter Hart was a soldier. He 
and George Hand were taken priso ers 
and confined in Andersonville. Geor-e 
died shortly but Walter lived thru the 
war, and was for many years in the gov- 
errment service in the Chicago post of- 
fice and is still living with his children; 
now I think retired on a pension. Hen- 
ry L. Kellogg died, as a man would like 
to die, seeking to save a home for his 
wife and childrex. He was the sort of a 
man who needed no warning on time for 
preparation. He was like MHavelock’s 
Saints, “always ready.” It seemed a sad 
thing that so strong and good a man 
should be taken so suddenly from family 
and church and a needy world, but Goa 
does not do things according to our judg- 
ment but according to his own perfect 
knowledge. 

H. A. Fischer and I have now been 
working together in the College for near- 
ly forty-eight years. He came into the 
college immediately after graduating so 
that next June he will complete fifty 
years of service. I came two years later, 
having spent the intervening time in lec- 
turing against secret societies and seek- 
ing to further the Kingdom of God. Per- 
haps this is as good a place as any to 
say that in the forty-eight years there 
has never been a serious difference in 
judgment or feeling between Professor 
Fischer and myself. It is unusual tha» 
two independent thinking men should work 
together forty-eight years without the 
memory of a single thing which could be 
called an unpleasant difference of opinion. 
I do not think I have ever known 
stronger, better man than Professor 
Fischer. He received the degree Doctor 
of Laws from his Alma Mater some years 
since in recognition of his long years of 
service, sacrifice and faithfulness. We 
have never called him Doctor Fischer, as 
would have been appropriate, because of 
the fact that so many years he was known 
to us as Professor; but either of the ti- 
tles is one of honor when worthily borne; 


WHEATON COLLEGE RECORD 


DOLLLINGER’S 


is the place for the 


BEST 


of EVERYTHING 
in his line. 


Wiring Washing Machines 


and Fixtures 


JOS. SAUER’S ELECTRIC SHOP 


and Electrica! Appances 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
: PHONES 
WHEATON I17 AND 33 -w 


GLEN ELLYN 77-J 
LOMBARD 7y-J 


ELMHURST 375 


JOHN JOHNSON 


—TAILOR— 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing 


Telephone 104 109 Front St. 


SUCTION SOLE 


The All American 
Basket Ball Shoe 


Comfortable, Fast, 
Sure and Durable 


People’s Shoe Store 


Wheaton, Illinois 


i. L. GEIS 


The College Avenue Grocery 
And Meat Market 


Corner College Avenue and 
President Streets 


January 10, 1920 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF 


WHEATON 


THERE ARE Two KINDS OF INTEREST: 
PERSONAL AND 83 PER CENT. 


WE PAY BOTH 


Our Officers take a personal interest in the financial affairs of our customers and are always glad to give 
them the benefit of their broad Banking experience. 


WE INVITE THE ACCOUNTS OF STUDENTS. 


THE PITTSFORD DRY GOODS CO. 


DRY GOODS 
LADIES’ KEADY-TO-WEAR 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Phone Wheaton 45 


All together! 
Everybody 
Boost 
~ Wheaton! 
ere 
WE WILL 
CARLSON'S GROCERY 
& MARKET 


PHONES 81 and 16 


Member of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


and he has. always honored both designa- 
tions. 

I have gotten to the place where I in- 
tended to begin, but I am sure that jus- 
tice to others will forbid me to go furth- 
er at this time. If desired I - will here- 
efter take up, if God permit, the subject 
and go further with it. 


WILLIAM BALLOU 


Wm. H. Ballou, 717, professor in Paw- 
nee High School, Pawnee, III. 


Your last letter, I must hasten to as- 
sure you, is beyond resisting. I urge 
you to accept the enclosed dollar and 
must corfess that I am on the anxious 
seat looking for the Alumni Number. 

I also note that you have such capable 
men as “Lemons” Brown and “Jack” Con- 
ley on your staff. Jack is known to me 
of old as I served the gentleman both as 
a side kicker and a room mate. Tws 
things have happened to him since I knew 
him, however, which no doubt have regis- 
tered great changes in him. He has got- 
ten married and was a shave-tail in the 
army. What mortal man could survive 
these unchanged? Best wishes for the 
1000 subscription mark, 


DR. VANDERHOOF 


A note from Dr. H. W. Vanderhoof, 


1900, of Colorado Springs, Colo., states 
chat he and his wife are leaving there 
January 5 for their home in Glendale, 
Calif. He says that it has been nice and 
warm there for the past two weeks. 


ABBIE LUDGATE 


Word has just been received that Miss 
Abbie Ludgate has arrived safely in In- 
dia to take up her missionary work. Some 
time in January she will receive her ap- 
pointment -to a definite district and will 
teach in a girls’ school. She has signed 
for a five year term in her chosen work 
in that field. 


MR. AND MRS. EDWIN CARLSON 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Carlson, (nee Miss 
Carol Hammond) are at the Christian & 
Missionary Alliance Bible Institute in 
Nyack, New York, preparing for the mis- 
sion field. 


a 
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HOME MEALS 


Mrs. A. Fank 


A Good Place For A Good Meal 


116 Willow Ave. Phone 299 


[ SESS eS 


ANTON TELEPHONE 247 ARVID 


CARLSON BROS. 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
DEALERS IN 
Wall Paper, Paint, Varnish, Glass, etc. 
Paper Hanging, Wall Tinting 


II? Front Street 


BARBER SHOP 
ie 


ADAM HENCZEL 
211 W. Front Street 


ie 


FIRST CLASS WORK 
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Gary- Wheaton Bark Be Luxe Contectionery 
(A State Bank) The excellence of our Exquisite 


Confections and the wide variety 
from which you may choose in- 

Assets over Galf a Million Dollars sures Selection as" wel-osaiaa 
Purity and Quality. 


7  @ 
i 
i 


Interest paid on Savings Arccomts| — [ty our Delicious home made 
Candies and Ice Cream. 


< Cherking Accomnts, Qaviciien {oul rw. 
i N. W. Corner Hale and Front Streets 
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SERVICE | ——« Wheatan College 
and OU ALITY | A Christian School for Men and Women 


f te ae Ei r course following four years of high sr 
is our aim in days of Hour year conte B ¥ high school 


STRESS and STRIKES 


as much as in 


‘We Goode Olde Tyme”. 
| New Seal Stationery, 


| College Emblems, Pennants and Pillows: 


Hine fresh Confectionery; 


Materman and Conklin Hens. 
Special Attention to Mail Orders 


A Dtandard College where expense i@ moderate 


MAINTAINS A STANDARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Ask to he on the mailing list for bulleting. 


COLLEGE BOOK STORE Adiress Wheaton Cullege, 
Wheaton, Iilinois Wheat, Minnis, 


